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'Nothing can present a more striking contrast to his
(Sydney's) rapid, loud, laughing utterance and his
rector-like amplitude and rubicundity, than the slow,
slow, emphatic one and the corpse-like face of Rogers.'

In their verbal encounters Sydney Smith's inex-
haustible flow of fun usually won the day. Their hum-
our was as different as their manner and appearance.
Sydney Smith's spontaneous, genial and full of oddities,
Rogers' quiet and sardonic. Typical of the two was their
discussion of Macaulay, whose copious conversation was
a constant source of amusement to his friends. Was he
better to hear or to read? Rogers thought the former,
because you need not listen, but Sydney Smith said:
C0h? I'm for the latter, because you can't dog's-ear or
interline him and put him on the shelf whilst he's
talking.'

Miss Rogers, sister of the poet, who lived in Regent's
Park, also gave breakfasts, 'a sort of imitation and not a
bad one either of her brother's in St. James's', wrote the
American diarist Ticknor, after a visit there in 1858.

A breakfast enthusiast of the younger generation
was Richard Monckton Milnes, at this time just starting
on his social career, but already decorated with a number
of characteristic nicknames. 'London Assurance' and
'In-I-go Jones' (referring to the exploits of the Boy
Jones then penetrating into Buckingham Palace regard-
less of sentries or servants) indicate an easy sociability
acquired abroad but rather startling in formal English
life. *Cool of the Evening' was supposed to have origi-
nated with Sydney Smith, one stifling hot night at Hol-
land House, when the spirits of the company flagged till
revived by the opportune appearance of young Milnes.
Such was his gregariousness that when his sister was
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